Bearers of Tradition
The pity of war, the pity war distilled.
Now men will go content with what we spoiled.
Or discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled.
They will be swift with swiftness of the tigress.
None will break ranks, though nations trek from progress.
Courage was mine, and I had mystery,
Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery;
To miss the march of this retreating world
Into vain citadels that are not walled.
Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot-wheels
I would go up and wash them from sweet wells,
Even with truths that lie too deep for taint.
I would have poured my spirit without stint
But not through wounds; not on the cess of war.
Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were.
I am the enemy you killed, my friend.
I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned
Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed.
I parried; but my hands were loath and cold.
Let us sleep now. . . .
Owen is only now coming into his own, but it is his techni-
cal achievement as much as the vehement pity for which it was
the vehicle which is influencing his more belligerent success-
ors. This is the more curious since Owen had the sensuous
quality of Keats, and his technique, though experimental and
fascinating, was not always suited to his material. The Georg-
ians were not given to violence. In the midst of horrors, most
of them inclined to a grim resignation.
That is the attitude of a singer whose work has some kin-
ship with theirs, though he belongs to an older generation,
A. E. Housman. The distinguished classical scholar who is
best known as the author of A Shropshire Lad, holds to a plain
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